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WHAT’S AHEAD FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


W hat is the job outlook for college 
graduates of the 1960's? Will opportun- 
ities in the professions and other occu- 
pations customarily entered by college 
graduates increase as fast as the num- 
ber of college-educated people seeking 
jobs, or will many new graduates be 
forced to enter other types of work? 
Which professions will grow most rap- 
idly and offer the best employment pros- 
pects? 


These are questions of obvious im- 
portance to young people and their coun- 
selors. They are of interest also to 
many other persons, aware of the im- 
pending sharp rise in the college-age 
population and the possibility that this 
may lead to stiff competition for jobs 
among college graduates, 


Another series of questions having a 
very different import are asked by 
people concerned about the current per- 
sonnel shortages in scientific and other 
fields. 
graduatesto meet the country's increas- 
ing need for highly educated, creative 
personnel? How much should college 
and university facilities be expanded? 
Should greater efforts be made to ac- 
quaint young people with the career 
opportunities in science, engineering, 
and other professions where there are 
now personnel shortages? 


In a world full of uncertainties--po- 
litical, economic, and technological--it 
is not possible to give final answers to 
such questions. However, studies of 
the employment trends in the profes- 
sions and other occupations and of the 
patterns of employment of college grad- 
uates, recently completed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, throw consider- 
able light on both sets of questions, 
This article discusses a few of the find- 
ings of these studies, which young 
people and their counselors may find 
helpful in their educational and voca- 
tional planning. 
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by Helen Wood 
Growth in Professional Employment 


The rapid growth in professional em- 
ployment is a trend already well known 
to readers of this magazine. Employ- 
ment has increased faster since World 
War Il in professional and related occu- 
pations than in any other major occupa- 
tional group. In only 8 years, between 
1950 and 1958, the number of workers 
in professional and kindred jobs increas- 
ed by 46 percent, whereas in clerical 


occupations, the second fastest growing 
occupational group, the rise was only 
24 percent, 


Altogether, nearly 7 million people 
were employed in professional and 
related work in 1958, compared with 
4.8 millionin 1950. (See chart l,) 
By 1975, according to the Bureau's 





Will there be enough college. 
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occupational outlook studies, as many 
as 12 million people may be employed 
in professional and related jobs, This 
means that, in 1975, 1 out of every 7 
civilian workers may be in a profes- 
sional or kindred occupation, compared 
with only 1 out of 10 in 1958, and 1 
out of 12 in 1950. 


All the recognized professions-- 
teaching, engineering, the law, the 
ministry, the various health profes- 
sions, the natural and social sciences, 
and many others--are included in the 
figures for professional and related 
occupations, In addition, this broad 
occupational group includes a large 
number of technical and kindred occu- 
pations--for example, the many types 
of technicians who work with engineers 
and scientists and with members of the 
health professions, Such occupations 
typically require less education than is 
needed for fully professional work, al- 
though many experienced technicians 
have jobs demanding considerable tech- 
nical training, 


The factors responsible for the gains 
in professional and kindred employment 
are as numerous and varied as the 
occupations which make up the group, 
The growth of some professions is 
closely related to increases in the pop- 
ulation. This is especially true of 
teaching and of the health professions, 
including physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and therapists. The shift in population 
from farms to cities is a continuing 
process which has tended to increase 
the demand for lawyers, socialworkers, 
and other professional personnel quali- 
fied to deal with social problems. The 
increasing urbanization of the popula- 
tion, coupled with the gradual reduction 
in hours of work and with rising levels 
of personal income, is also creating a 
growing demand for personnel in cul- 
tural and recreational fields, Thus, 
employment has been rising among li- 
brarians, recreation leaders, and radio 
and television technicians, to cite a few 
examples, 


The increasing magnitude and com- 
plexity of business organizations have 
been major factors in the growth of 
another large group of professions, 


Accountants, personnel workers, mar- 
ket research specialists, economists, 
and statisticians are among the types 
of professional personnel who have ben- 
efited from the expansion of American 
business and industry and also, in some 
cases, from the growth in government 
activities. 


To understand the rising employment 
of scientists, engineers, and the tech- 
nicians who assist them, one must study 
still another set of factors--chief among 
them, the increasing complexity of in- 
dustrial and military technology and the 
recent vast increases in expenditures 
for scientific and engineering research 
and development, The country is now 
spending more than $10 billion a year 
on research and development, compared 
with $5, 4 billion in 1953 and less than 
half a billion annually before World War 
Il, Obviously, the level of future ex- 
penditures for research and develop- 
ment, by both industry and government, 
and the way in which the funds are dis- 
tributed among scientific fields will play 
a great part in determining the future 
demand for personnel in scientific and 
technical professions. These factors 
will also have an indirect effect on the 
employment of patent attorneys, ac- 
countants, personnel workers, and other 
professional groups connected with bus- 
iness and government administration, 


The conclusions with regard to em- 
ployment prospects in the various pro- 
fessions, arrived atthroughthe Bureau's 
occupational outlook studies, take into 
account the whole gamut of factors af- 
fecting each field. In general, these 
studies indicate that employment will 
rise to some extent in all major pro- 
fessions. However, some professions 
will grow much faster than others, as 
indicated by the following highlights of 
the trends anticipated in a few fields, 


Engineering, which has been one of 
the fastest growing occupations in re- 


‘For a discussion of the employment pros- 
pects in professional and other occupations 
not mentioned in this article, and for further 
information on the fields here covered, see 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1959 edi- 
tion (described on page 2 of this magazine). 
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cent decades, is expected to continue 
its rapid expansion. By 1975, engi- 
neering employment may be around 2 
million, more than double the 1958 fig- 
ure of approximately 850, 000, 2 


The number of scientists inallfields, 
estimated at around 300,000 in 1958, 
may also more than double between 1958 
and 1975, Mathematics and physics 
will be among the fastest growing fields, 
The largest scientific professions-- 
chemistry and the biological sciences-- 
will also grow rapidly, though not as 
fast as the two fields just mentioned, 
Still others—for example, geology—may 
have considerably slower growth, 


In school teaching, the largest of all 
professions, employment will probably 
not increase as fast as in engineering 
and the sciences, However, many new 
positions will be added, as a result of 
the rising school-age population and the 
tendency for more young people to com- 
plete high school, Our projections sug- 
gest that the total number of elementary 
and secondary school teachers in the 
United States may reach 2 million 
by 1975, about one-fourth more than in 
1958-59, 


In college teaching, personnel needs 
will grow much faster than this, in 
relative terms, though the number of 
positions involved will be smaller, In 
1958-59, the total number of full-time 
college and university teachers in the 
country was about 200,000; by 1975, 
this number will need to be more than 
twice as great, to take care of the un- 
precedented numbers of young people 


*It is important to note that this and other 
projections of future employment given in this 
article represent rough orders of megnitude 
only. Like all economic projections, these 
estimates are based ona series of assump- 
tions. It is assumed, for example, that there 
will be no wars or severe depressions and 
no sharp cutbacks in Government spending 
for defense, and that scientific and techno- 
logical advances will continue at about the 
Same rapid rate as during the last decade. 
The BLS plans to reappraise its employment 
projections at intervals, to take account both 
of new data on employment trends and of any 
modifications in the underlying assumptions 
which may be dictated by changing political 
or economic conditions. 
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expected to be clamoring at college and 
university doors, 


In medicine and the other healthpro- 
fessions, personnel needs will mount 
also, as a result of continued population 
growth, the increasing proportion of 
people in the older age groups where 
the need for health services is greatest, 
anda variety of other factors. However, 
in these professions to a greater extent 
than in many others, any realistic ap- 
praisal of employment trends must take 
into account the training facilities likely 
to be available. The increase in such 
facilities will be moderate, according 
to plans currently known. Thus, the 
number of medical school graduates is 
expected to rise from about 6,900 in 
1958 to 7,400 by 1965. The U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service estimates that by 
1975, the number of physicians in the 
United States may be close to 300, 000, 
about 30 percent more than in 1958, 
This would be a much slower rise than 
is anticipated in many other professions. 
Furthermore, according to the Public 
Health Service, the ratio of physicians 
to population will decline significantly 
in the next two decades unless training 
facilities are increased more than is 
now planned.’ 


The extremely rapid growth in tech- 
nician occupations is another noteworthy 
trend. Employment of technicians has 
mounted very fast since the beginning 
of World War II, owing partly to the 
shortages of doctors, dentists, engi- 
neers, and scientists and the consequent 
need to relieve these professional work- 
ers of tasks which can be performed by 
less highly trained persons. The growth 
of technician occupations has a more 
fundamental cause, however. It is due 
basically to the increasing complexity 
of modern technology, which has cre- 
ated a need for workers who have both 
manual skill and basic scientific knowl- 
edge. 


By 1958, the number of technicians 
working with engineers and scientists 
had reached about 850,000, according 


3Health Manpower Source Book, Section 9, 
Physicians, Dentists, Nurses, Washington, 
U.S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Public Health Service, 1959, p. 37. 








to a rough estimate. It is anticipated 
that during the next 15 years, employ- 
ment will increase at least as fast in 
these technician occupations as in en- 
gineering and the sciences--more than 
doubling by 1975. Technicians in 
health fields will also have rapidly 
growing employment opportunities, since 
the amount and complexity of the tech- 
nical work done in hospitals and medi- 
cal and dental laboratories mounts year 
by year. 


Total Personnel Needs 
in the Professions 


In assessing future employment op- 
portunities and personnel needs in an 
occupation, one must consider not only 
the number of new positions likely to 
be created, but also how many newly 
trained workers will be needed to re- 
place those who retire, die, or transfer 
to other fields of work. In general, 
the larger the occupation and the older 
the workers in it, the greater the 
number of entrants needed to make up 
for personnel losses. Replacement 
needs are also relatively high in occu- 
pations employing a large proportion of 
women, who are likely to stop working 
upon marriage or the birth of their 
first child. 


Because ofthe many women teachers, 
especially in the elementary grades, 
school teaching is one of the pro- 
fessions with high replacement needs. 
According to estimates the Bureau re- 
gards as conservative, more than 2 
million new teachers will be required 
as replacements between 1958 and 1975, 
about five times as many as are ex- 
pected to be needed to staff new posi- 
tions. This means that, altogether, 
about 25 million new teachers will have 
to be trained and recruited during the 
17-year period, of whom approximately 
two-thirds will be needed for grades 
kindergarten through 8. 


In the medical profession, also, re- 
placement needs are an important fac- 
tor in personnel requirements. Approxi- 
mately 125,000 new doctors are expected 
to complete their training between 1958 
and 1975 (according to present plans 


regarding medical school facilities). 
Well over half of these young phy- 
sicians will be needed, however, to re- 
place those retiring or dying--who num- 
ber about 4,500 annually. This is, of 
course, one of the reasons for anticipat- 
ing only a moderate increase in the 
number of doctors in the country. 


On the other hand, in rapidly grow- 
ing professions employing many young 
men, replacement needs are relatively 
small. In engineering, for example, 
it is estimated that only about a fourth 
as many new workers will be needed to 
make up for retirements and deaths as 
will be required to fill new positions. 
In addition, some new personnel will 
be needed to replace engineers transfer- 
ring to other types of work, but the 
number of openings thus created will 
also be relatively small. 


What will replacement needs add up 
to in the professions and kindred occu- 
pations as a whole? The Bureau's 
studies suggest that at least 5 million 
new entrants into professional, techni- 
cal, and kindred occupations will be 
needed between 1958 and 1975, to off- 
set retirements, deaths, and transfers 
to other fields of work. Thus, a total 
of about 10 million new workers will 
have to be trained and recruited, if 
employment in professional and related 
occupations is to grow from 7 million 
in 1958 to 12 million in 1975, as indicat- 
ed by the Bureau's projections of per- 
sonnel needs. 


Numbers of College Graduates and 
Their Employment Patterns 


In view of this vast prospective demand 
for new professional workers, it is for- 
tunate that a great increase in college 
graduations is in sight also, College 
enrollments are already higher thanever 
before, because of the rapid rise since 
World War Il in the proportion of young 
people attending college, When the 
great numbers of postwar babies reach 
college age, enrollments will mount 
more spectacularly and graduations will 
show corresponding increases a few 
years later, 
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The U.S, Office of Education estimates 
that the numbers of bachelor's degrees 
granted may rise from 366,000 in 1958 
to about 513,000 in 1964, and 718, 000in 
1970 (chart 2). These estimates allow 
for some further increase in the pro- 
portion of young people completing col- 
lege, as well as for the great rise cer- 
tain to take place in the college-age 
population, They alsoassume that teach- 
ing staffs and facilities in colleges and 
universities will be expanded fast enough 
to take care of the increasing numbers 
of qualified students wishing to enroll. 
Beyond 1970, further rises inenrollments 
and graduations are expected, on these 
same assumptions, Altogether, in the 
period 1958-75, the number of bachelor's 
degrees granted may reach 10 million. 


The reader will note that this estimate 
is the same as the figure of 10 million 
new workers expected to be needed up 
to 1975, to staff new positions and take 
care of replacement needs in profession- 
al and kindred occupations, The corre- 
spondence between the two estimates is 
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a mere coincidence, however. Not all 
professional jobs will be filled by col- 
lege trained workers, and by no means 
all college graduates will enter pro- 
fessional employment. 


To consider the latter point first, 
some people, chiefly women, are in- 
terested in a college education primarily 
as preparation for everyday living and 
may not utilize this education on the 
job.* In addition, many positions out- 
side the professions require college- 
trained personnel. 


Professional and kindred occupations 
do represent by far the largest field of 
employment for college graduates, how- 
ever, In 1957, 63 percent of all work- 
ers with 4 or more years of college 
education were in professional and re- 
lated jobs. The next largest group, 16 
percent, were in administrative and 
managerial positions (outside farms), 
The remainder were distributed as fol- 
lows: Clerical and sales workers, 14 
percent; craftsmen, foremen and kindred 
workers, 3 percent; other occupational 
groups, 4 percent. 


That more andmore college graduates 
are entering professional jobs becomes 
apparent when these figures are compar- 
ed with the corresponding ones for earli- 
er years, Among workers with 4or more 


years of college, the proportion in pro- 
fessional andkindred jobs was 60 per- 


“It should be noted that, even among women, 
persons who never use their college education 
in paid employment represent a small minor- 
ity of all college graduates, According to a 
study conducted by the Women's Bureau of 
the U.S, Department of Labor, in coopera- 
tion with the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, more than four-fifths of the 
women who graduated in June 1957 were em- 
ployed 6 months after graduation, and of these 
about four-fifths were in professional or re- 
lated work, chiefly teaching, Many women 
drop out of the labor force upon marriage or 
the birth of their first child--a loss of per- 
sonnel allowed for in the figures on replace- 
ment needs given earlier in this article, 
However, the proportion of women who return 
to employment in their thirties or later is 
rising. For a discussion of this last point, 
see Stuart H, Garfinkle, Marriage and Careers 
for Girls, in The Occupational Outlook, 
December 1957/7, pp, II-16, 











cent in 1950, somewhat below the 1957 
figure, 


The more rapid growthin professional 
employment than in other fields of work 
is one reason for this recent trend, 
Another is the narrowing in the areas 
of professional and related employment 
which can be entered without a college 
degree. In accounting, for example, 
educational standards are rising, and 
college graduates are increasingly pre- 
ferred for the more desirable entry 
positions and for advancement to higher 
level jobs. In engineering, some in- 
dividuals without college degrees still 
succeed in qualifying for professional 
positions on the basis of their expe- 
rience and personal characteristics, 
but opportunities to do this are ap- 
parently becoming less numerous, In 
this and most other professions, there 
is growing emphasis on a college di- 
ploma--and often on postgraduate train- 
ing--as the standard educational prepara- 
tion for employment, 


The demand for college graduates is 
increasing alsoinadministrative, sales, 
andevenclericalwork, College-educated 
people are now being given preference 
for many executive-trainee and other 
positions in industry and government 
which either did not exist a few decades 
ago or would have been filled by em- 
ployees selected on the basis of their 
experience and personal characteristics 
rather than of their educational back- 
ground, This emphasis on a college 
education will probably be reinforced in 
the years ahead--in view of the growing 
complexity of modern industry and tech- 
nology, which is constantly increasing the 
amount of knowledge and skill requir- 
ed for efficiency inmany fields of work 


Thus, the future holds promise of 
expanding opportunities for college-ed- 
ucated people in many fields, Largely 
for this reason, the proportion of col- 
lege graduates entering the professions 
is likely to show only a moderate rise-- 
by no means as large an increase as 
might be expected if it were not for the 
competing opportunities in other fields, 


In the period 1958-75 as a whole, the 
professions and related occupations will 


absorb about 60 to 65 percent of all col- 





lege graduates, according tothe Bureau's 
projections, This implies that the total 
number of new graduates entering pro- 
fessional and related employment during 
the 17-year period will be between 6 
and 7 million, 


It thus appears, further, that 3 to 4 
million nongraduates should find op- 
portunities to enter professional, tech- 
nical, and related occupations between 
1958 and 1975--since the Bureau expects 
that, altogether, about 10 million new 
workers will be needed in these occupa- 
tions, Many of the openings for non- 
graduates will be in semiprofessional 
positions--for example, in the fast grow 
ing technician occupations, Many others 
will be in professions--such as those of 
the writer, actor, and musician--where 
special talent and skill outweigh high 
educational attainment as employment 
qualifications, However, some excep- 
tional individuals who are not college 
graduates will no doubt continue to 
achieve professional status in engineer- 
ing, accounting, and other fields where 
a college degree is regarded increasing- 
ly as the standard educational require- 
ment, 


Some Implications 


The picture presented in this article 


should be a reassuring one to people 
concerned with either of the sets of ques- 
tions posed in the introduction. The de- 
mand for college-educated people is ex- 
pected to increase fast enough in the pro- 
fessions and other fields to provide em- 
ployment for the numbers of college 
graduates likely to be seeking jobs, 
and no general shortage of college-trained 
personnel is anticipated in the coming 
decade, The Bureau's projections sug- 
gest, in fact, that personnel supply and 
demand will be approximately in balance 
in professional and related occupations 
as a group over the 1960 decade as a 
whole, 


These favorable conclusions carry 
with thema number of assumptions and 
provisos, As already indicated, the 
estimates assume continued high levels 
of general economic activity, no war, 
and no sharp reduction in the defense 
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program, They also assume a marked 
expansion in college and university 
faculties and facilities, 


Furthermore, it would be a mistake 
to conclude from the overall figures 
discussed here that all will be well, 
personnelwise, in every profession and 
at every professional level. The de- 
mand for personnel will grow much 
faster in some professions than others, 
as already indicated. Whetherthe sup- 
ply of personnel in each field will keep 
Pace with the varying demand will de- 
pend on two uncertain factors--the rate 
at which educational facilities are ex- 
panded, and how many young men and 
women elect to prepare for each pro- 
fession, 


A problem of fundamentalimportance 
and difficulty for our democratic society, 
as well as for the guidance profession, 
is how to meet tie Nation's needs for 
specialized personnel and still maintain 
freedom of choice for the individual, 
This problem can be approached from 
several directions, though it has no 
easy solution, First, there is need for 
continual efforts to appraise future de- 
mands for personnelinthe various fields, 
and to compare these: demands with the 
prospective supply of trained workers, . 
This information should help to guide 
educational institutions in planning the 
required increases in staff and facil- 
ities, If widely used in vocational guid- 
ance, it can heip to insure that young 
people's educational and career decisions 
are illumined by knowledge of the op- 
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portunities and personnel needs in the 
various fields of work, 


One further problem needs to be 
stressed--the continuing shortage of 
highly qualified, creative personnel in 
almost every field, Although the total 
number of college graduates is expected 
to rise sharply, this provides no as- 
surance that the need for topflight work- 
ers will be met, It is a national loss, 
as well as a personal one, that many 
gifted young people do not go to col- 
lege and therefore fail, in most in- 
stances, to achieve their maximum in- 
tellectual potential. By helping to iden- 
tify such boys and girls early in their 
school careers and to motivate them to 
obtain a higher education, counselors 
can contribute greatly to the strength 
and welfare of this country. 


°The Bureau of Labor Statistics! continuing 
program of occupational outlook research is 
designed to provide much of the needed in- 
formation with regard to personnel require- 
ments and the supply of personnel in the 
professions and other major occupations, It 
is important that such information be up to 
date, since projections of future personnel 
needs are necessarily tentative and require 
reappraisal in the light of new technological 
developments and changing economic and 
political conditions, and since the numbers 
of young people who take training for different 
fields may fluctuate considerably in response 
to shortrun factors, The Bureau therefore 
plans to issue revised editions of the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook periodically, andalso, 
between editions of the Handbook, to report 
in this magazine on new developments affect- 
ing the employment outlook, 








CAREERS IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT * 


Success stories about corporation 
presidents who quit school and started 
work as messengers in their companies 
appear now and then in magazines and 
books. Such stories make fascinating 
reading and lead boys and girls to 
dream of similar accomplishments. 
However, young people should know that 
the ''self-made'' man may soon become 
a rarity. It is increasingly difficult 
for persons without a formal educa- 
tional background to move up through 
the ranks of a company to top manage- 
ment positions. Many modern busi- 
nesses have become so complex that 
new entrants must, in many cases, have 
preparation in some specialized field. 
For meaningful career planning, young 
people interested in management posi- 
tions need to know as much as possible 
about the nature of the work to be per- 
formed and the training required. This 
report was prepared to provide an 
overall view of the different types of 
management positions, the education 
and other qualifications required for 
entry, the ladders of advancement, fu- 
ture employment prospects, earnings, 
and other aspects ofadministrative work 
in private industry. 


Nature of the Work 


Business management is one of the 
largest fields of employment for young 
men with college degrees; it also offers 
numerous opportunities for those with 
less education. Approximately 3 mil- 


*This article is a condensation of a report, 
"Careers in Business Management," prepared 
for the Veterans Administration for use in 
their vocational rehabilitation and education 
program, The complete report, to be pub- 
lished as a bulletin in the near future, will 
contain a detailed discussion of entry jobs 
and lines of advancement in managerial work 
in the following departments: Finance and 
accounting, personnel and industrial relations, 


production, research, sales, market re- 
search, advertising, public relations, pur 
chasing, traffic, and legal, s 
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lion salaried workers--85 percent of 
them men--were employed in 1959 to 
manage the business activities of enter- 
prises ranging from aircraft manufac- 
turing to zinc mining. In addition, many 
persons designated as professional 
workers such as engineers, scientists, 
and accountants, also have administra- 
tive responsibilities. Likewise, some 
foremen and supervisors in factories or 
offices may perform functions which 
overlap managerial activities. There 
are also large numbers of proprietors 
who carry on all ora part of the activ- 
ities necessary for the management of 
their own businesses. However, this 
report is limited to a discussion of sal- 
aried management workers in private 
industry. 


The management setup differs widely 
among companies, depending on the size 
of firm, volume and type of business, 
and a variety of other factors. Regard- 
less of such differences, most business 
firms hire young people as management 
or business trainees in order to insure 
an adequate supply of experienced per- 
sonnel to fill vacancies as they occur at 
higher levels. Most large companies 
recognize two levels of management 
positions above that of supervisor and 
manage r-trainee--the middle-management 
group and the top-level executives and 
officials. In the biggest companies, a 
typical managerial setup would include 
a president, several vice presidents-- 
each in charge of one or more broad 
functions, such as production, sales and 
marketing, or finance—and several mid 
dle or department managers who report 
to the vice president in charge of their 
area of work. A department head may 
have several managers in specialized 
areas. For example, the labor relations 
manager, hiring and placement mana- 
ger, wage and salary administrator, 
training manager, director of safety, 
and pension plan manager may report 
to the head of the personnel and indus- 
trial relations department. 
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Senior staff member interviews applicant for business-trainee job 


Middle-management personnel are 
responsible for operating their depart- 
ments at peak efficiency. To do this, 
they must usually apply their knowledge 
of one or more specialized fields—ac- 
counting, economics, statistics, and 
engineering, to name a few--andutilize 
their practical business experience to 
make decisions on a variety of nonrou- 
tine problems within the framework of 
company policy. They must also have 
a broad understanding of such matters 
as costs, personnel practices, methods 
and procedures, and other matters re- 
lated to their work. For example, a 
market research manager may have to 
draw up estimates of project costs, par 
ticipate in interviewing and hiring per 
sonnel, and assign work to a staff of 
economists, statisticians, and others. 
As work progresses, he may evaluate 
and make a written report on studies 
made by the staff, discuss the findings 
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with top executives, and make recom- 
mendations for changes in products, 
plant location, or other company 
policy. 


Top-level executives set company 
goals and make major decisions on com- 
panywide policy. They may decide, for 
example, how the company should pre- 
pare to meet customer demands 5 or 
10 years hence; whether new plants 
should be built and, if so, where and 
how they should be financed. Top com- 
pany officials also make decisions on 
broad organizational problems. They 
identify the major functions to be per- 
formed, assign them to the various 
department managers, and clearly indi- 
cate the authority and responsibility for 
getting the work done. In many com 
panies, final policy decisions on major 
problems are made by committees of 
high-level officials including the pres? 
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dent, who, in turn, reports to a board 
of directors. 


Where Employed 


Every industry employs some man- 
agement workers. However, the great- 
est proportion of such workers (nearly 
30 percent in 1950) are employed by re- 
tail trade establishments. (See chart.) 
Food and department stores (including 
general merchandise stores) together 
employ more than a third of all retail 
management personnel. Among these 
workers are thousands of buyers and 
heads of merchandise departments, as 
well as many other persons who per- 
form managerial functions but who do 
not have the title of 'manager."' Other 
retail establishments employing large 


numbers of management workers are 
restaurants and other eating and drink- 
ing places, and automobile agencies and 
accessories stores. 


Manufacturing firms provide employ- 
ment for about one-fifth of all manage- 
ment personnel. Large manufacturing 
establishments have a wider range of 
management jobs than do most other 
types of businesses. In addition to 
managers in such functions as person- 
nel, finance, and advertising, which are 
carried on in most types of businesses, 
manufacturing companies generally em- 
ploy managers in a variety of planning 
and production operations, in basic and 
applied research, purchasing, transpor- 
tation or traffic functions, marketing, 
and sales. 





Retail Trade Is the Largest Area of Employment for Managers .... 
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Other broad industry groups employ- 
ing many management workers are 
services (including automobile and other 
repair services, business services, ho- 
tels and other personal services, enter- 
tainment services, and educational and 
other professional services), transpor- 
tation, and the finance-related indus- 
tries. 


Although the largest industries em- 
ploy the greatest number of management 
workers, these industries do not neces- 
sarily have the greatest proportion of 
management employees in relation to 
their total employment. The finance- 
related industries (banking, insurance, 
and real estate) have the highest propor- 
tion of managerial-type personnel--one 
manager for every six workers. On 
the other hand, the manufacturing indus- 
tries, as a group, employ only 1 mar 
ager for every 29 workers. A major 
reason for the difference in ratios is 
the existence of many thousands of 
small insurance agencies and small 
branch banks each requiring the serv- 
ices of one or more managers, where- 
as, manufacturing companies usually 
employ large numbers of workers in a 
plant and need relatively few managers. 
In addition, many management functions 
in factories are performed by engineers, 
foremen, and others who are not classi- 
fied as managers. 


Training and Other Qualifications 


Inexperienced young people are sel- 
dom able to enter managerial positions 
directly. However, to an _ increasing 
extent, large companies recruit col- 
lege graduates specifically as busi- 
ness-trainees. Each year, company 
representatives visit colleges through- 
out the country and interview students 
who are interestec in jobs that may 
eventually lead to middle- and top- 
management positions. Although 
some employers prefer persons with 
specialized training, such as engineer- 
ing, chemistry, or accounting, for 
certain types of entry positions, they 
are often less concerned with the stu- 
dent's major field of study than with 
his interests, initiative, judgment, 
maturity, and other personal charac- 
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teristics. Leadership qualities, as 
evidenced by holding a class office, 
participating in sports, or taking part 
in other extracurricular activities, are 
sometimes given great weight. School 
grades are usually considered less 
important for business-trainee posi- 
tions than for technical-type jobs. The 
young person who has worked part 
time while attending school or during 
summer vacations is often given pref- 
erence. 


A college degree with a major in 
the field of business administration is 
considered excellent preparation for 
prospective managers. Many employ- 
ers hire persons with this educational 
background because it can be utilized 
in a wide variety of business func- 
tions. Students in schools of business 
may specialize in one subject field or 
they may take a few courses in several 
fields such as accounting, economics, 
finance, marketing, salesmanship, ad- 
vertising, and insurance, as well as 
business management. Some universi- 
ties have special schools which stress 
training for managerial and other types 
of work in certain industries, such as 
retail trade or hotels and restaurants. 
Students in these schools acquire valu- 
able experience since they are usually 
required to work part time in the indus- 
try they are preparing to enter. There 
is also a growing trend in colleges of 
business administration to broaden stu- 
dents' background by requiring more 
courses in subjects such as philosophy, 
history, English, psychology, and soci- 
ology. An increasing number of grad- 
uates who have majored in engineering 
or other technical fields take graduate 
work in business administration and 
thereby improve their chances of being 
selected for choice management jobs. 


.Business administration is the larg- 
est major area of specialization select- 
ed by male college graduates; it is sec- 
ond only to teaching in terms of all 
bachelor's degrees granted to both men 
and women. In 1958, the 51,250 busi- 
ness and commerce graduates accounted 
for about 1 out of every 7 college grad- 
uates. Nearly one-fifth of the business 
and commerce graduates majored in ac- 
counting--a subject field regarded as 
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Trainees receive on-the-job instruction from experienced management personne! 


highly desirable preparation for many 
administrative positions, particularly 
those dealing with finance. 


Although an increasing number of 
employers believe that a college degree 
offers some assurance that an individ 
ual has the basic ability necessary for 
advancement to management positions, 
it is still possible for outstanding indi- 
viduals with less education to compete 
successfully for these jobs. Most com- 
panies offer some type of management 
training through which ambitious work- 
ers can improve their chances of pro- 
motion. Leaders in the field of man 
agement training emphasize that the 
informal training which individuals re- 
ceive in their daily work is of vital im 
portance in preparing for managerial 
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jobs. Prospective managers learn a 
great deal by working under competent 
managers who try to instill good work 
habits in young people, encourage them 
to improve themselves, and give in- 
creasingly difficult assignments to 
promising individuals. Through experi- 
ence, these employees gradually gain 
the required know-how concerning com 
pany policy, operations, procedures, 
customer relations, and other matters. 


Various types of formal training pro- 
grams for management trainees have 
been set up by companies. The most 
well-defined and usually the lengthiest 
programs are available in the larger 
companies. In these programs—some 
lasting as long as 3 years--individuals 
may receive formal classroom instruc- 
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tion in combination with rotation among 
jobs in the particular function where 
they may work. The instruction re- 
ceived is designed to give trainees an. 
overall view of the manager's job and 
an understanding of how the work of the 
different sections in a department fits 
together to produce results. In traine 
ing for marketing, for example, train- 
ees may first attend lectures in order 
to become acquainted with overall com 
pany policies, procedures, and opera- 
tions. They are then given on-the-job 
assignments in specific areas such as 
market research, product planning, 
sales, or advertising. Experienced 
managers supervise and rate the train- 
ees, and make suggestions for improv- 
ing the quality of their work. 


Training for experienced managers 
is available from many different 
sources—within companies, at colleges 
and universities, and in special courses 
sponsored by various organizations. 
Executives of many companies partici 
pate in the training program of 
the American Management Association 
(AMA)--the largest professional man- 
agement organization. The AMA 
conducts a continuing educational 
program for managers at all 
levels, ranging from lecture and work 
shop-type meetings lasting a few days 
to formal classroom courses lasting 
several weeks. These educational ac- 
tivities are usually led by experienced 
businessmen. The Society for the 
Advancement of Management (SAM) also 
sponsors educational-type meetings to 
help train managers. Membership in 
this Society is open to experienced man- 
agers in regular chapters. The Society 
also has chapters for students on col- 
lege and university campuses. The 
American Institute of Management (AIM) 
is an organization which sponsors pro- 
grams primarily of interest to experi- 
enced management personnel. Other 
professional organizations and trade 
associations distribute literature and 
sponsor meetings, conferences, and 
specialized training activities for man- 
agerial personnel, in a variety of indus- 
tries and occupational fields. Active 
participation in such programs is valu- 
able to managers not only because of 
knowledge that may be gained but also 
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because of the contacts that may be 
made with businessmen in other com- 
panies. 


Promotion to higher level manage- 
ment positions depends not only on the 
educational preparation and demon- 
strated ability of the individual, but 
also on his personal characteristics. 
Since an important aspect of the man- 
agement function is getting work done 
through the efforts of others, the suc- 
cessful administrator must have out- 
standing leadership qualities and be 
able to get along well with people. 
Sometimes special personality tests are 
given the employees being considered 
for promotion, and several supervisors 
or managers may interview the candi- 
dates. 


The rate of promotion in manage- 
ment positions depends also on the num- 
ber of openings which may arise within 
a company as a result of expansion and 
turnover among experienced manage- 
ment personnel. Frequently, young 
people in large companies receive their 
first promotion within a year or two 
after completing management training 
programs. However, it usually takes 
several years to advance to a middle- 
management position involving consid- 
erable responsibility. The best oppor- 
tunities for promotion are generally in 
companies that have a number of plants 
or branches in different areas, and in 
those that are expanding rapidly. 


Employees may be promoted in one 
function, such as ina series of increas- 
ingly responsible accounting jobs, or, 
if they show special aptitudes, they may 
be transferred and advanced among dif- 
ferent functions--personnel work, mar- 
keting, and public relations, for exam- 
ple. A typical line of promotion in a 
big company is from a supervisory job 
in a section to assistant department 
manager, department head, assistant 
division director or manager, and divi- 
sion director or manager, with the 
possibility of further promotion to vice 
president and, for some outstanding 
individual, to company president. Able 
managers with broad contacts may shift 
to better jobs in other firms, in the 
same or other industries. 
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Growth in Employment of 
Management Workers 


In the past 20 years, employment of 
managers and related workers in pri- 
vate industry has more than doubled. 
This increase--from fewer than 13 mil- 
lion workers in 1940 to about 3 million 
in mid1959—represents a rate of growth 
about twice that of total nonfarm em- 
ployment. In the past 5 years (1954-59), 
managerial employment has increased 
by about 25 percent, a rate 3 times 
greater than for total nonfarm employ- 
ment. 


The rapid increase in the employ- 
ment of managers and other salaried 
administrative personnel is largely the 
result of the enormous expansion in the 
size of business firms. The growth of 
companies and the establishment of 
many branches have reflected the de- 
mands of a rapidly increasing urban 
population for more products and serv- 
ices. As business enterprises become 
larger and establish more plants, they 
tend to employ higher proportions of 
management personnel. In 1940, slight- 
ly less than 4 percent of all nonfarm 
workers were in management positions; 
in 1959, approximately 5 percent were 
in this type of work. 


In general, the larger and more com- 
plex a company becomes, the more spe- 
cialized are its management functions 
For example, a large firm needs spe- 
cialists to control its fiscal department, 
direct personnel and industrial relations 
activities, guide research programs, 
plan and develop additional branches, 
locate new markets, organize advertis- 
ing and other publicity projects, and 
give legal counsel, as well as to manage 
the various departments concerned 
more directly with production and 
distribution. 


The growth in managerial occupa- 
tions has been accompanied by an in- 
crease in the number of women entering 
this type of work. During the 1940's, 
employment of women in management 
positions grew at a rate twice that for 
men. Even so, in 1950, women con- 
stituted only about 13 percent of all 
salaried managers. Major factor? con- 
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tributing to the increase in the employ- 
ment of women managers were rising 
levels of economic activity, the greater 
participation of women in all types of 
employment, and the shortage of male 
workers during the World War II period. 
The largest area of employment for 
women managers is in retail trade 
which, in 1950, provided jobs for more 
than 100,000 female managerial workers, 
or over 40 percent of all women man- 
agers. Many of the women in retail 
trade were employed as buyers and de- 
partment heads; between 1940 and 1950, 
the numbers in such positions more than 
doubled. 


Employment Outlook 


Employment opportunities are ex- 
pected to be very good during the early 
1960's for young people to enter and 
advance in management careers. Many 
openings will arise in new and rapidly 
expanding functions and industries. 
There will also be numerous opportun- 
ities for management trainees in estab- 
lished areas of business activity. 
Among the major factors underlying this 
favorable outlook are the anticipated 
rise in population, economic growth, and 
continuing increase in the size of com- 
panies; emergence of new products, 
markets, and even new industries; and 
the ever-increasing complexity and spe- 
cialization of managerial functions. 
Businessmen, keenly aware that suc- 
cessful competition depends largely on 
the competence of management staffs, 
are expected to hire and train many 
thousands of young people each year and 
promote them to managerial positions. 


If the recent high rate of employment 
growth of salaried managers in private 
industry continues, more than 100,000 
managers will be employed in new jobs 
each year, on the average, during the 
early part of the 1960 decade. More- 
over, additional thousands will be need- 
ed annually to fill vacancies arising 
from turnover. Such vacancies occur 
mainly among young management work- 
ers who are not suited for this type of 
work, and among older managers who 
retire or die. The average age of man- 
agers is higher than for any other sal- 
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aried occupational group. It is esti- 
mated that between 50,000 and 75,000 
managers will be required annually for 
the next several years just to replace 
those who die or retire. The vacancies 
will provide advancement mainly for 
experienced managers. Nevertheless, 
for every manager promoted, a vacancy 
is usually created farther down the 
managerial ladder. 


The most rapid advancement and the 
best managerial jobs will, in most 
cases, go to college graduates who have 
the necessary personal qualifications, 
including evidence of leadership, drive, 
imagination, integrity, and skill in 
human relations. Graduates of schools 
of business administration are expected 
to continue to be in strong demand for 
managerial jobs, particularly in such 
areas as finance, marketing, and pur- 
chasing. However, graduates with de- 
grees in the liberal arts, law, and 
many other subject fields will also con- 
tinue to find opportunities in a number 
of management-type jobs. 


Demand is expected to be above aver- 
age for college graduates with majors 
in scientific and engineering fields who 
also have the qualities necessary for 
good administrators. An important 
factor in the employment outlook for 
this group is the likely continuation of 
a high level of expenditures for research 
and development work. 


A growing number of women are ex- 
pected to enter management occupations 
in private industry. However, their 
employment in this area of work is 
likely to remain limited owing to the 
fact that many women do not stay in 
the labor market long enough to make 
a career in management. A recent 
study by the Women's Bureau in the 
U. S. Department of Labor indicated 
that only 18 percent of women college 
graduates in 1957 were planning on a 
career; the vast majority planned to 
stop work when they had children or 
to work only for a short while after 
marriage. Business firms are reluc- 
tant to train either men or women for 
management positions unless 
they plan to stay with the com- 


pany. 
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Over the. long run, a marked expan- 
sion in business activity and total non- 
agricultural employment is expected in 
the United States. An increase in the 
number of management positions will 
undoubtedly accompany this general in- 
crease inemployment. The same fac- 
tors which have contributed to the re- 
cent high rate of growth in the manage- 
ment field are expected to continue to 
operate, assuming a high level of eco- 
nomic activity. Even in times of re- 
cession, employees responsible for the 
management functions in a company 
have relatively stable employment. 


Earnings and Working Conditions 


Starting salaries averaged nearly 
$5,000 a year for business trainees 
hired by large companies in mid-1959, 
according toreports from college place- 
ment officials. Most beginning salaries 
were within the range of $4,500to $5,500 
in large firms. Men with advanced de- 
grees in business administration—espe- 
cially those who also had bachelor's de- 
grees in engineering, mathematics, or 
science—generally received premium 
starting salaries. 


A private survey indicated that an 
average annual salary of about $7,600 
was earned in 1958 by graduates in 
business administration who had started 
in beginning jobs 5 years earlier. Ac- 
cording to limited reports, persons with 
considerable experience who were em- 
ployed in such jobs as production man- 
ager, plant manager, district sales man- 
ager, tax department manager, public 
relations manager, or manager in 
charge of electronic data-processing 
earned salaries of about $10,000 in 
small companies up to about $25,000 
in large companies in 1958. Salaries 
of managers in a few large companies 
were between $30,000 and $40,000 
annually. Within each company there 
may be a difference of several thousand 
dollars between the lower and upper 
limits of pay for a particular type of 
management position; pay raises within 
this range generally depend on how well 
an individual performs his job. 


Earnings of top executives depend 
largely on company size and sales vol- 
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ume. The highest paid executive--usu- 
ally the company president-may receive 
total compensation (including salary and 
bonus) of $50,000 to $75,000 a year in 
companies with an annual sales volume 
between $50 and $75 million, and from 
$100,000 to $150,000 in firms with 
annual sales between $300 and $500 
million. Only a few top executives in 
giant industrial corporations earned 
more than $300,000 (before taxes) in 
1958. Top executives having overall 
charge of functions such as marketing, 
sales, or engineering generally receive 
compensation amounting to from one- 
third to one-half that of the company 
president. Usually, the highest paid 
of these executives are in charge of 
sales, finance, and manufacturing, in 
that order. Earnings of top sales ex- 
ecutives averaged nearly $62,000 in 
1958, according to a private study. 
Compensation levels of high-ranking 
management officials, especially the 
amounts paid as bonuses, are greatly 
affected by a company's profits; bonuses 
normally average about 45 percent of 
salary. 


Management trainees usually work 
the standard workweek of the company - 
generally from 35 to 40 hours a week. 
When assigned to more responsible jobs, 
they often work extra hours to handle 
nonroutine assignments. They may 
make special reports, attend special 
meetings, deal with customers, or travel 
for the company on their own time. 
Trainees receive paid holidays and gen 
erally are given 2 weeks' annual vaca- 
tion with pay. Related benefits gener- 
ally include life insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical insurance, and pen- 
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sions. Many companies pay tuition and 
other fees for managers who enroll in 
specialized education and training pro- 
grams. A number of companies also 
provide free recreational facilities to 
company officials. 


Company executives are usually re- 
imbursed for expenses arising in the 
conduct of business matters, for ex- 
ample, amounts spent for hotel bills, 
transportation on business trips, cus- 
tomer entertainment, and secretarial 
services. Employers often provide a 
company car or pay taxi fares for local 
trips and may even provide a company 
plane for travel about the country. The 
working arrangements of managers and 
executives usually reflect the prestige 
of their position. For example, a be- 
ginning management worker may share 
an office with other management work- 
ers and have letters and reports typed 
in a central stenographic pool. On the 
other hand, a higher level manager or 
executive may have his own wellfur- 
nished office, a private secretary, a 
receptionist, and other office assistants. 


Men and women in important company 
positions frequently add to their own 
prestige and to that of their companies 
by becoming active in community organ- 
izations, trade associations, profession- 
al societies, and other organizations. 
They may give speeches, help on spe- 
cial projects such as fund-raising cam- 
paigns, write articles for the organi- 
zation's magazine, or be active in other 
ways. Asa result of the broad contacts 
made in such activities, executives 
sometimes receive job offers which may 
advance their careers. 
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GROWING OPPORTUNITIES IN THE SKILLED TRADES 


Since the successful launching of 
Russia's first sputnik, the American 
people have shown a growing concern 
over the adequacy of our supply of sci- 
entists and engineers. This concern 
has led to a reappraisal of our entire 
educational system. A great deal of 
attention has been directed to the need 
for training more scientists and engi- 
neers, However, we should not permit 
the current emphasis on technical man- 
power to lead us into the error of neg- 
lecting another group of key workers in 
our economy--the skilled craftsmen. 
The Nation's economic and military 
strength depends, to a great extent, on 
the initiative, competence, and skill of 
its craftsmen. The contributions of 
physicists, engineers, chemists, and 
other professional workers cannot be 
transformed into consumer goods and 
into guided missiles and atomic reactors 
without an adequate supply of well- 
trained skilled workers, 


How great are our requirements for 
skilled craftsmen? <A study of future 
occupational requirements and replace- 
ment needs made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics indicates that despite the phenom- 
enal growth expected for engineers, three 
times as many building craftsmen as 
engineers will have to be trained during 
the 1960's to satisfy the anticipated ex- 
pansion of our economy. Similarly, 
for each chemist we train, we shall 


need to train three automobile mechan- 
1¢s. 


Advantages Offered by 
the Skilled Crafts 


The skilled trades offer some definite 
advantages for young persons without a 
college education--and only one out of 
three attended college in 1958, Skilled 
workers have higher earnings, more job 
security, better chances for promotion, 
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greater mobility, and more opportunities 
to open their own businesses than most 
of the other groups in our labor force. 


Of the 11 broad occupational groups 
which make up the labor force, only 
professional and managerial workers 
had higher average annual earnings 
than craftsmen, in 1958, 


The fact that craftsmen have greater 
job security than less skilled workers 
was clearly demonstrated in the 1957-58 
recession. Their rate of unemploy- 
ment was only about half the rate for 
semiskilled and unskilled workers, 
American employers were reluctant to 
lay off skilled maintenance workers, 
tool and die makers, electronic spe- 
cialists and other craftsmen with spe- 
cial skills. 


A wide choice of jobs is open to a 
worker with thorough training and ex- 
perience in a craft. He may shift to 
other jobs within an industry, as well 
as to jobs in other industries. Such 
a worker is able to handle not only a 
skilled job, but also, if it becomes 
necessary, one requiring a lesser skill. 


Opportunities for New Workers 


Young persons interested in becoming 
skilled craftsmen will want to know 
which fields will provide the better op- 
portunities. The 1959 Occupational 
Outlook Handbook predicts that the 
fastest growing skilled occupational 
group will be that of mechanics and 
repairmen, As mechanical equipment 
becomes more complex and more wide- 
ly used, there will be a growing demand 
for industrial machinery repairmen, 
maintenance electricians, and automo- 
bile and deisel mechanics, Inthe 
building trades, substantial numbers 
of job opportunities for skilled workers 
are expected to develop from the an- 
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An apprentice gets some pointers from 
experienced tool and die maker on the 
construction of dies 


ticipated sharp rise in construction 
activity in the next decade. The major 
skilled machining occupations--those 
of tool and die maker and machinist-- 
should also provide a large number of 
job openings in the years ahead, The 
skilled printing trades will provide an- 
other large area of employment op- 
portunities, Some of the new employ- 
ment fields such as atomic energy and 
guided-missile production will also 
require increasing numbers of skilled 
workers, 


Meeting the Needs for 
Skilled Workers 


One of the major obstacles to achiev- 
ing an adequate supply of skilled workers 
is the fact that a large segment of the 
population seems to have a prejudice 
against "blue-collar" work, Many 
parents feel that any white-collar job 
is more desirable, and carries more 
prestige, than a skilled blue-collar job. 
These same parents may urge their 
children to become white-collar workers, 
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without considering the youngsters! capa- 
bilities and inclinations. Many intelli- 
gent young persons with mechanical ap- 
titude who liked to work withtheir hands 
as well as their brains, and who were 
not interested in going to college, have 
been mistakenly directed toward white 
collar jobs. Undoubtedly, many of 
these young persons would have attained 
more job satisfaction and higher incomes 
if they had entered the skilled trades. 


This prejudice against blue-collar 
jobs may be partially lessened if voca- 
tional counselors will explain to young 
people and their parents the advantages 
of becoming a skilled worker. Above 
all, it is important to make the pant 
that an investment in training--thragh 
apprenticeship and vocational schooling-- 
will pay off in higher lifetime earnings, 
more job security, and many other ad- 
vantages. Toomany young persons who 
enter the labor force make the mistake 
of taking blind-alley jobs simply because 
of the high initial pay. 


Because the Department of Labor 
recognizes the importance of the skilled 
trades, not only as a vital necessity to 
our economy, but also as an excellent 
source of rewarding lifetime careers, 
it conducts a continuing program to pro- 
mote the growth of the skilled work 
force and aid in vocational guidance of 
young workers, Through its Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook and other publi- 
cations, it provides needed occupational 
information, The Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training promotes training pro- 
grams for skilled workers in in- 
dustry and the Bureau of Employ 
ment Security, through associ- 
ated State employment services, pro- 
vides testing, counseling, and placement 
services for young persons, 


It is also important that schools offer 
sound basic training in mathematics, the 
sciences, and communications for young 
persons who will be our future skilled 
workers, as well as the vocational educa- 
tion which will provide a grounding in 
fundamental skills, Industry and laba 
can contribute also by providing more 
opportunities for training in skilled 
occupations through apprenticeship amd 
other training programs, 
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Skilled craftsmen have always been 
important contributors to America's 
great economic development, In the 
past, many of our skilled craftsmen 
were European trained, Today, only 
a small number of foreign-trained 


craftsmen enter our labor force. Ob- 
viously, the development of an adequate 
supply of skilled workers depends upon 
all of us--parents, counselors, teach- 
ers, employers, and government 
officials, 








THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children 
and Youth will be held in Washington, D.C., during the week of 
March 27-April 2, 1960, The purpose of this conference is "to 
promote opportunities for children and youth to realize their full 
potential for a creative life in freedom and dignity," 


Tofacilitate the planning of the conference program, the various 
State committees on children and youth were asked to indicate 
their major areas of concern, It is interesting to note that 
"vocational guidance service'' was listed by 23 States as one of 
their major areas of concern; it ranked 6th in frequency of 
mention among the subjects reported by the 45 States responding. 
This is indicative of a growing awareness of the importance of 
vocational guidance among persons concerned with the whole range 
of emotional, physical, and social problems facing American youth, 
The only areas of concern mentioned more frequently were juve- 
nile delinquency, emotionally disturbed children, retarded children, 
the religious and spiritual life of children, and establishing values 
and ideals in children, 


Our youth and the problems affecting them will be studied and 
discussed at. the conference by representatives of 500 national 
organizations and 55 Governor-appointed State andterritorial 
committees, together with various Government officials and foreign 
visitors, Physicians, lawyers, educators, social workers, and 
representatives of many other fields will sit down with laymen to 
investigate the needs of youth and to develop a series of recom- 
mendations that will aid in expanding the creative potential of 
youth while meeting their special problems, 


Planning is already under way to insure the practical applica- 
tion of the lessons learned and recommendations made, Each 
White House Conference, therefore, is not just a 5- or 6-day series 
of meetings, but a decade-long process extending from the prep- 
aration forthe currentconference to the next decennial conference , 


The White House Conference tradition, which commenced in 
1909 under President Theodore Roosevelt, and which has been 
continued every decade since, has produced the Children's Bureau, 
Federal and State child-labor laws, and has influenced virtually 
every other forward development expressing this country's concern 
for its children and youth, The Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth will be continuing a tradition 
of significant contribution in an area of major natidnal concern, 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK FOR ASTRONOMERS 


Astronomy, often considered the most 
theoretical and least practical of all sci- 
ences, is in reality a science which 
serves us every day in a variety of 
ways. Astronomical observations of the 
sun, moon, planets, and stars are the 
basis for sea and air navigation, the 
calendar, and the accurate measurement 
of time. Astronomy provides both a 
proving ground for our theories of time 
and space, and a laboratory where we 
may observe matter and energy under 
the most extreme conditions of tem- 
perature and density, Astronomy also 
helps fill in the gaps in our knowledge 
of the physical world. For example, 
astronomers who have studied the be- 
havior of atoms under stellar tempera- 
tures have made valuable contributions 
to thermonuclear research and to our 
knowledge of the atom, 


For the prospective scientist, astron- 
omy offers virtually unlimited oppor- 
tunities for further researchand investi- 
gation into some of the most fundamental 
and intriguing problems of all science-- 
the size of the universe, the evolution 
of stars, the origin of life on earth, 
and the possibility of life on other 
planets, Astronomy, which has fasci- 
nated the mind of man through the 
centuries, will continue to offer new 
problems to solve and new facts to te 
uncovered, 


Nature of Work 


The universe and all itscelestial 
bodies are subjects of the astronomer's 
study. Astronomers collect and ana- 
lyze data onthe sun, moon, planets, and 
stars, and attempt to determine ther 
sizes, shapes, brightness, and motions, 
They compute the positions of the stars 
and planets, calculate thé orbitsd 
comets and asteroids, and make sta- 
tistical studies of stars and galaxies, 
They also study the size and sh&pe of 
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the earth and the density of its upper 
atmosphere, 


In making their detailed observations 
ofthe heavens, astronomers use complex 
photographic techniques, light measuring 
instruments, and optical devices, The 
reflecting telescope is the major 
instrument used for observation, and 
specialized devices are often attached 
to the telescope for making particular 
types of observations, Among these 
devices are the spectrometer, which 
measures the wave lengths of radiant 
energy (by means of its spectrum); the 
photometer, which measures the in- 
tensity of light; and various other pho- 
toelectric, photographic, and electronic 
instruments anddevices, Although most 
observations are made by means of 
telescopes permanently mounted in ob- 
servatories, astronomers sometimes 
gather information by sending aloft 
balloons, rockets, and space vehicles 
containing various measuring devices, 
In processing and analyzing the data 
derived from their observations, astron- 


omers often utilize high-speed electron- 
ic computers, 


Astronomers usually specialize in 
some one of the many branches of the 
science, In astrophysics, they apply 
the techniques and concepts of physics 
to astronomical problems, principally 
in an attempt to determine the temper- 
ature, luminosity, and chemical com- 
position of heavenly bodies, Some as- 
tronomers work in the field of celestial 





mechanics, one of the earliest fields of 


astronomy and one that has recently 
acquired new importance, Celestial 
mechanics deals with the motions of 
objects in the solar system, and hence 
has aparticular application in the calcu- 
lation of the orbits of artificial earth 
satellites and the paths of guided mis- 
siles, Radio astronomy is the study, 
by means Of radio telescopes of ex 
traordinary sensitivity, of the source 
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An astronomer adjusts a telescope for photographing the heavens 


and nature of celestial radio waves, 
Other specialties are astrometry (meas- 
urements of positions of celestial 
bodies); physics of the sun, planets, and 
satellites; photoelectric and photographic 
photometry (measurement of the inten- 
sity of light); spectroscopy of astro 
nomical sources (analysis of the wave 
lengths of radiation from celestial 
bodies); star systems; and statistical 
astronomy (statistical theory of the 
motions of celestial bodies), 


Teaching and research are the major 
activities of astronomers, About three 
out of every four astronomers are en- 
gaged in teaching, research, or some 
combination of the two, In colleges and 
universities without separate depart- 
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ments of astronomy or with small enroll- 
ments in the subject, the teaching sched 
ule may include courses in mathematics 
or physics as well as astronomy. Most 
of the other astronomers are engaged in 
management, development and design, 
and various technical activities, such as 
writing. A few do consulting work, 


Where Employed 


Astronomy is one of the smallest of 
the science fields; the total number of 
astronomers in the United States was 
estimated to be only about 500 in 1958, 
More than one-half of all astronomers 
are employed by colleges, universities, 
and other educationalinstitutions, Many 
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astronomers work for observatories, 
some of which are operated by colleges 


and universities and others by nonprofit 
researchinstitutions, Astronomers em 


ployed in observatories usually devote 
most of their time to research, work- 
ing by themselves or in cooperation 
with other astronomers, Because of 
the opportunity it offers to carry on 
research, a professional position in a 
large observatory is considered by many 
to be the most desirable position in as- 
tronomy. 


The Federal Government provides 
employment opportunities for a number 
of astronomers, Among the major 
Government agencies employing astro- 
nomers are the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency, which is responsible 
for planning and conducting all non- 
military aspects of the U.S, space pro- 
gram; the U.S, Naval Observatory, which 
determines the Nation's official time and 
provides data for air and sea navigation; 
the Naval Research Laboratory, which 
does research in radio astronomy; and 
the Army Map Service, which utilizes 
astronomers in measuring exact dis- 
tances and in determining the positions 
of points onthe earth's surface, Govern- 
ment positions in astronomy may alsobe 
found at the Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Center (Bedford, Mass, ), the 
Smithsonian Astrophysical Observatory, 
the U.S, Coast and Geodetic Survey, aml 
other agencies, 


A very small but growing number of 
astronomers are employed in private 
industry, mostly by firmsin the aircraft 
and missileindustry. Afew astronomers 
work for museums, planetaria, and other 
organizations, 


Training and Other Qualifications 


A Ph, D, degree in astronomyis ex- 
tremely important for persons who hope 
to attain high-level professional positions 
in astronomy, Colleges and universities 
usually appoint only astronomers who 
have received the doctorate or who are 
working towards it, and observatories 
are equally strict in their hiring re- 
quirements, Although some beginning 
astronomer positions in the Federal 
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Government and private industry do not 
require the doctorate, opportunities for 
advancement for those with a Ph, D, 
degree are more favorable. 


New graduates with bachelor's or 
master's degrees in astronomy usually 
obtain employment mainly in semipro- 
fessional or starting positions in observa- 
tories, planetaria, large departments of 
astronomy in colleges and universities, 
Governmentagencies, orindustry, Amor 
these workers are research assistants, 
computers, photographers, optical work- . 
ers, observers, andtechnicalassistants., 
The position of research assistant is a 
particularly de sirable one for astro- 
nomical workers who do not have the 
Ph, D, degree. An appointment as re- 
search assistant in an observatory or 
university provides opportunity for active 
participation in astronomical research 
programs and close association with top 
rank professional astronomers, Some 
persons with only the bachelor's degree 
take these research assistant positions 
while working toward advanced degrees, 





An astronomer operates thecontrols of 
an 84-foot steerable radio telescope 
used in the study of celestial radio 


waves 
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Young people seeking careers as as- 
tonomers need not wait until they go 
to college to start their preparation. 
They should begin while still in high 
school by taking all of the mathematics 
and science offered, Courses in phy- 
sics, chemistry, and a foreign language 
are particularly valuable. 


Upon graduation from high school, 
the prospective astronomer should, if 
possible, attend.a college or university 
which offers the bachelor's degree in 
astronomy, The undergraduate work for 
a major in astronomy includes a great 
many courses in physics and math- 
ematics, in addition to courses in as- 
tronomy. A reading knowledge of at 
least one foreign language (German, 
French, or Russian) is essential, and 
training in chemistry, statistics, and 
electronics is useful, A few of the 
courses usually taken by undergraduates 
in the field of astronomy are optics, 
spectroscopy, atomic physics, calculus, 
differential equations, solar and stellar 
systems, introductory astrophysics, and 
astronomical techniques andinstruments, 


Bachelor's degrees in astronomy are 
offered bya relatively small number of 
schools, In 1958, only about 30 col- 
leges and universities offered sucha 
degree. A prospective astronomer is 
not necessarily handicapped if he is 
unable to obtain such a degree, however, 
since the undergraduate work required 
for a degree in astronomy is similar 
to that required for a degree in phy- 
sics ormathematics, Consequently, the 
student with a degree in physics or math- 
ematics and with some courses in as- 
tronomy should encounter little difficulty 
in pursuing graduate work leading to the 
Ph, D, in astronomy. Conversely, stu- 
dents with bachelor's degrees in astro- 
nomy can usually obtain positions in the 
fields of physics and mathematics, if 
they so desire, 


Training leading to the doctorate in 
astronomy may be obtained in about 20 
institutions, located in various sections 
of the country, The academic work of 
the graduate student seeking the Ph, D. 
degree in astronomy consists primarily 
of advanced courses in astronomy, phy- 
sics, and mathematics, A few of the 
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astronomy courses typically offered in 
graduate school are celestial mechanics, 
galactic structure, radio astronomy, 
stellar atmospheres and interiors, 
theoretical astrophysics, and variable 
stars, In most institutions, the pro- 
gram of work leading to the doctorate 
is flexible and allows the student to 
take the courses which will be of most 
value to him in his astronomical spe- 
cialty or particular area of interest, 


In addition to completing the formal 
course requirements for the Ph, D., 
the student is required to show a read- 
ing knowledge of two foreign languages 
(German, French, or Russian), pass a 
preliminary examination on his general 
astronomical and scientific background, 
write a dissertation on an original re- 
search project, and pass a final ex- 
amination (oral or written) in which he 
defends his thesis, Furthermore, some 
institutions require that graduate stu- 
dents spend several months inresidence 
at an observatory. 


New astronomy graduates employed 
by educational institutions normally be- 
gin as instructors, Advancement is 
usually from instructor, through assist- 
ant and associate professor, to full pro- 
fessor, and, on occasions, to department 
head or other top position, Astronomers 
sometimes move from a small college 
to a large university, or from a posi- 
tion in which most of their time is 
spent teaching to one which offers 
more opportunity for research, 


Entry into Federal Government posi- 
tions is on the basis of competitive ex- 
aminations, Suchexaminations are given 
continuously by the Board of U.S, Civil 
Service Examiners for Scientific and 
Technical Personnel of the Potomac 
River Naval Command, Washington 25, 
D.C. Advancement in Government 
service depends upon the individual as- 
tronomer's ability, education, and ex- 
perience, 


The student planning a career in 
astronomy should consider not only 
whether he has the financial means and 
the perseverance necessary for the 7 
or more years of college study, but 
also whether he has the necessary per- 
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sonal qualifications, The personal 
qualifications desirable in an astronomer 
are very much the same as those which 
nearly every scientist needs for success 
--among them a deep curiosity about the 
nature of the physical world, precise and 
logical thought processes, a strong in- 
terest and facility in mathematics and 
physics, and a fertile imagination, 
Astronomers should also be able to ex- 
press themselves clearly and simply, 
both in writing and speaking, since their 
work often requires them to communicate 
not only with other astronomers and sci- 
entists, but with the public as well, 
Perhaps the most striking and singular 
personal characteristic possessed by 
most successful astronomers is a deep 
and abiding love for their field of sci- 
ence, A young man without this feeling 
of dedication may findthatthe rewards of 
astronomy, both financial and psycholog- 
ical, are not enough payment for the 
years of intensive preparation re- 
quired, 


Employment Outlook 


Employment opportunities for as- 
tronomers with the Ph, D, degree are 
expected to be excellent during the early 
1960's, Well-trained persons with only 
bachelor's or master's degrees in as- 
tronomy will also have good employment 
prospects, primarily as research and 
technical assistants, As in the past, 
however, the higher level professioml 
positions in astronomy will be filled 
mainly by persons with doctorate de- 
grees, 


The outlook is for rapid growth of 
this small profession, both in the early 
1960's and over the long run, Amer- 
ica's entry into the space age--the age 
of rockets, guided missiles, manmade 
earth satellites, and space travel--has 
heightened interest in astronomy and is 
opening up large new fields for as- 
tronomers, These scientists will be 
needed to aid in the development of 
guidance systems and other instru- 
mentation for missiles and satellites, 
and to help solve many of the problems 
connected with the flights of missiles, 
space vehicles, and artificial earth 


satellites. ‘ 
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Increased research activities in as- 
tronomy by educational institutions, 
government, and industry are also ex- 
pected to add to the demand for as- 
tronomers, In recent years, the growth 
of Federal Government sponsored re- 
search, in the form of grants to edu- 
cational institutions and observatories 
(for astronomical research and for new 
buildings and equipment), has opened 
many new positions for astronomers, 
In all probability, government expendi- 
tures for research will continue to grow, 
Additional astronomers will also be 
needed by industry to conduct further 
research on manned satellites and space 
stations, as well as on problems in- 
volved in charting rocket courses to the 
moon and nearby planets, 


The growing public interest in satel- 
lites and space exploration has created 
a demand for a greater amount of pop- 
ular information on astronomy, Fur- 
thermore, enrollments in astronomy 
courses in colleges and universities are 
likely to increase, not only as a result 
of this heightened public interest but 
also due to the growing awareness of 
the value of astronomical training in 
many other scientific and engineering 
specialties, These factors, coupled 
with the anticipated increases in college 
enrollments, are expected to create many 
new openings forteachers ofthe science, 


Since astronomy is a small pro- 
fession, the number of job openings in 
any one year will not be large, On the 
other hand, the number of college stu- 
dents taking the rigorous and lengthy 
programs in astronomy has so far been 
small, In 1958, for example, only 67 
degrees in astronomy were granted--25 
bachelor's, 20 master's, and 22 doc- 
tor's, Even if the proportion of all 
college students majoring in astronomy 
increases markedly during the next de- 
cade, the number of new professional 
astronomers available for employment 
in astronomy in any one year will be 
extremely limited, Thus, the young 
men or women who obtain the necessary 
training should have excellent employ- 
ment opportunities during the 1960's, 


Job prospects for graduates in as- 
tronomy without the Ph, D., are also 
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expected to be favorable during the next 
decade, particularly for work as re- 
search assistants in astronomy depart- 
ments orlaboratories, Researchassist- 
ants are being utilized more and more 
in research programs, under the direc- 
tion of the professional staff, Numerous 
other openings for these graduates are 
expected to arise during the next decade 
for employment as computers, opticians, 
instrument makers, and photographic 
and electronics experts, These assist- 
ants and technicians are not usually 
regarded as professional astronomers, 
however, and without the Ph, D, degree 
their chances of promotion may be 
limited, Still other openings for as- 
tronomy graduates should arise in such 
allied fields as technical writing, sci- 
entific news reporting, and secondary 
teaching. 


For women astronomers, particular- 
ly those with the Ph, D., the most fava~- 
able opportunities will be inteaching and 
research positions in women's colleges 
and in the larger coeducational institu- 
tions, Government agencies should also 
offer some employment opportunities 
for women astronomers, Im addition, 
some openings for research assistants 
or computers inobservatoriesor univer- 
sities will probably arise for women with 
bachelor's or master's degrees in as- 
tronomy. z 


Earnings and Working Conditions 


Astronomy, like many other scienti- 
fic fields, offers its scientists a com- 
fortable, if not luxurious, living. Ac- 
cording to preliminary information from 
the National Science Foundation's 1956- 
58 National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel, the median (av- 
erage) annual earnings of astronomers 
was nearly $7,300, About 20 percent 
earned more than $10,000 a year, and 
nearly 9 percent earned $12,000 or 
more, More recent information on as- 
tronomers! earnings is not available, 
However, as salaries paid scientists 
have, in general, been rising in the 
past few years, the average earnings 
of astronomers in 1959 were probably 
higher than the figures that are shown 
here, 
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Astronomers in educational institu- 
tions receive roughly the same salary 
and have the same prerogatives and re- 
sponsibilities as other faculty members, 
In the 1957-58 academic year, the 
median salary for college instructors 
in all fields was about $4,600 for 9 
months of full-time teaching. Salaries 
of assistant professors averaged about 
$5,600 and associate professors about 
$6,600, Full professors had average 
earnings of about $8,100 in 1957-58, 
Generally, large institutions pay more 
than small colleges, and state univer- 
sities, technological institutes, and 
large privately controlled universities 
generally pay more than community 
colleges, small liberal arts colleges, 
and women's colleges, 


Astronomers in educational institu- 
tions often earn some professional in- 
come in addition to their regular sal- 
aries, Consulting work is one source 
of extra income for astronomers, as is 
summer school or other teaching not a 
part of their regular duties, A few 
astronomers in colleges and universi- 
ties derive some income from lectures 
and from books and articles, 


In the Federal service in mid-1959, 
beginning astronomers with the Ph, D, 
degree were eligible to enter at $7,510 
a year, Astronomers with the bach- 
elor's degree could startat $4,490 or 
$5,430 a year, depending on their 
college record, and those with the 
master's degree, at $5,430, Some 
astronomers in high-level positions 
earned more than $10,000 a year, and 
a few earned as much as $13,000 a 
year. As in educational institutions, 
the Ph, D, degree is usually required 
for promotion to the higher level and 
better paying professional positions, 


Some astronomers spend consider- 
able time in nightwork, making visual 
observations or setting up and adjusting 
the telescope for photographic and pho- 
toelectric work, Others make observa- 
tions and photographs 4 or 5 nights each 
month and devote the remainder of the 
time to studying and analyzing the plates 
and other findings during usual daytime 
working hours, Astronomers! hours of 
work may range from a 40-hour week, 
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when they are studying and analyzing exposure to the outside air through the 


data and photographic plates, toconsid- open dome of the observatory, evenon 
erably more than 40 hours when they cold winter nights, In general, how- 
are engrossed in a particularly inter- ever, the physical requirements of as- 
esting or perplexing problem, Observa- tronomical work are not heavy and can 
tionalworkat atelescope involves be met by a reasonably healthy person. 





EARLY EDUCATIONAL PLANNING ADVISED 
BY VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Parents and guardians of young people who are eligible for ben- 
efits under the War Orphans Education program and who will 
be leaving high school within the next few years are advised by the 
Veterans Administration to make their post-high-school plans early. 
These young people, all between the ages of 13 and 18, are those 
whose parent died of a service-connected disability incurred or 
aggravatedduring World War I, World War I, or the Korean con- 
flict, 


VA letters recently mailed to parents and guardians noted that 
although the W ar Orphans Education program generally applies 
starting at age 18, the time to start thinking about post-high-school 
education is during the early years of high school, The VA em- 
phasized the importance of planning the young persons! secondary 
school course so that it will provide an adequate foundation for a 
program of education which may be pursued later, 


The letters added that "you (the parent or guardian) and the 
school counselor or principal will undoubtedly assist in planning 
this course,"' Parents and guardians were also invited to talk 
over their children's high school plans with Veterans Administra- 
tion counselors, although formal Veterans Administration coun- 
seling will not begin until the boy or girl nears the end of high 
school, 


The Veterans Administration sent out the letters to enable war 
orphans to make the most advantageous use of their educational 
benefits when the time comes, Similar advance notice will go 
to the parents and guardians of all potentially eligible youngsters 
when they reach their thirteenth birthday. 


Under the War Orphans Education program, eligible young 
people may enroll in college or in vocational courses once they 
have graduated from high school or passed the age of compulsory 
school attendance, Veterans Administration pays an allowance 
of up to $110 a month for each month of a student's education, 
to a maximum of 36 months, 
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FUTURE NEEDS FOR 


MACHINING WORKERS IN NEW YORK STATE 


Skilled craftsmen inthe metalworking 
industries are one of the key groups of 
workers in the United States. These 
craftsmen--the toolmakers, mechanical 
instrument makers, machinists, and 
machine erectors--are an important 
factor in making the Nation's metalwork- 
ing industries among the most efficient 
in the world. 


Since the beginning of World War II, 
industries in New York, as in many other 
sections of the country, have been con- 
fronted with a scarcity of skilledcrafts- 
men in the metal trades, despite the 
efforts of the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, and of industry itself, to enlarge 
the supply through training and other 
means, 


In March 1957, the New York State 
Department of Labor conducteda survey 
to determine the need for skilled metal- 
trades craftsmen. ‘Employers ques- 
tioned in connection with this survey in- 
dicated they were actively seeking 4, 800 
additional craftsmen--1 for every 17 al- 
ready on the payroll. Tool and die 
makers were in greatest demand--1l 
being sought for every 10 employed. In 
addition, employers were seeking 6 per- 
cent more all-round and maintenance 
machinists; 5 percent more first-class 
machine hands; and 3 percent more 
benchmachinists, machine erectors, and 
mechanical instrument makers. Among 
first-class machine hands (skilled oper- 
ators who are able to set up their ma- 
chines, read blueprints, and work tovery 
close tolerances), demand was greatest 
(7 percent) forlathehands. The largest 
number of craftsmen was being sought 
by smaller plants in the metal and ma- 
chinery industries--those employing 50 


*Mr. Berman is Associate Statistician and 
Mr. Loeb is Senior Economist, New York 
State Department of Labor, 
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A machinist cuts a die for a left 
front fender 


or fewer workers. These plants ac- 
counted for 60 percent of the job vacan- 
cies, although they employed only 20 
percent of the craftsmen. 


The survey also provided detailedin- 
formation on existing training programs 
in these fields and anticipated needs for 
from 5 to 10 years in the future. These 
findings apply, of course, only to New 
York State, but the broad conclusions 
are suggestive of what is happening in 
the metalworking industry as a whole. 


Employment 


The metalworking occupations cov- 
ered by the survey employed 82,000 
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skilled craftsmen, of whom about 86 
percent were in the metals and machining 
industries. Of these, about 24,000 were 
all-round maintenance machinists; 15, 000 
were tool and die makers; 12,000 were 
bench machinists, machine erectors, and 
mechanical instrument makers; and 
31,000 were first-class metalworking 
machine hands. 


Substantial numbers of the _ skilled 
metal trades craftsmen were in small 
plants. Nearly 30 percent were in 
plants with fewer than 100 workers, and 
13 percent, in plants with fewer than 
20. On the other hand, 46 percent were 
employed in plants having 1, 000 or more 
workers, 


Metalworking craftsmen were older, 
on the average, than other workers: 
the median age of machinists and tool 
and die makers in March 1957 was 43 
years, and of first-class machine hands, 
41 years, compared with a median age 
of 40 for all workers in New York State. 
Four percent of all machinists and tool- 
makers and 2 percent of all first-class 


machine hands were over 65 years of 
age. 


In March 1957, craftsmen in the 
metal trades in manufacturing were 
working longer hours than the other 
production workers in the same plants-- 
43.0 and 40.4 hours, respectively, which 
means that if the craftsmen had worked 
the same hours as the other production 
workers in the same plants, their em- 
ployers would have had 6 percent fewer 
craftsmen man-hours available. 


The longest average workweek was 
found among tool and die makers--43.5 
hours, or 2.4 hours more than all pro- 
duction workers in the firms that em- 
ployed these craftsmen. In tool and die 
shops, toolmakers averaged almost 46 
hours a week; in machine shops they 
averaged over 45, 


Craftsmen in small- and medium- 
size plants averaged longer workweeks 
than did those in large plants. Among 


metals and machinery plants, those in. 


the 20- to 49-employee group reported 
the longest weekly hours--44,6. The 
shortest average hours were réported 
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by plants in the largest size group (5,000 
or more workers), where craftsmen av- 
eraged 41.6 hours aweek. Especially 
long hours--50 or more a week--were 
reported mostly by small plants. 


Future Needs for Craftsmen 


Preliminary estimates of the New 
York State Department of Labor in 
March 1957 indicate that about 23,000 
additional craftsmen will be needed in 
the 8-year period from 1957 to 1965. 
This is an average of 2,900 every year, 
or 3.5 percent of the total number em- 
ployed in March 1957, About 13, 000 67 
percent) of the 23,000 will be required 
to replace those who die or retire; the 
remainder will be required to meet the 
expansion needs of New York industry. 
These estimates are conservative, as 
they do not include the 4,800 craftsmen 
that New York State employers were re- 
ported seeking at the time of the survey. 
In addition, new craftsmen are needed 
to replace those who leave their occupa- 
tions to enter other types of work, A 
good many of the latter are promoted to 
jobs that require proficiency in their 
craft skills. The study indicated that 
12,000 foremen, technicians, and tool 
designers in New York State had crafts- 
man skill--approximately 15 percent of 
the number of working craftsmen. 


Meeting Future Needs 
Through Training 


Only a minority of plants conduct 
training programs. About 1,150, or 17 
percent of the approximately 6, 700 plants 
employing craftsmen in metal trades 
covered by the survey, were engaged in 
training in March 1957. These plants, 
employing 42,000 of the 82,000 skilled 
metal-trades craftsmen, had 5 600 train- 
ees, 


Among trainees in all of the occupa- 
tions covered by the survey, the largest 
proportion (40 percent) were under in- 
formal training programs--those fhat do 
not define the training period. Approxi- 
mately 34 percent were under formal 
programs that were not registered with 
the New York State Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil, and the remainder were receiving 
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their training under registered pro- 
grams. 


At present rates, all of these pro- 
grams together can be expected totrain 
only 30 to 40 percent of the additional 
craftsmen required during the period 
1957-65. Unless all these programs 
are extended substantially, New York 
industry will be forced to rely primarily 
on the relatively uncertain processes by 
which workers absorb skills on the job 
to meet its needs for the future. 


Compared with small- and medium- 
size plants, training programs are rel- 
atively common in large establishments. 
Nevertheless, there is still room for 
training in large establishments that do 
not now have such programs. Among 
metals and machinery manufacturers 
employing 2,000 or more workers, near- 
ly a third, employing a fifth of the 
craftsmen, had notraining program in 
1957. If one of these large plants under- 
took a training program, it probably 
would produce as many skilled people 
as similar programs in several smaller 
establishments. 


However, any substantial increase in 
training would also require the coopera- 
tion of more medium-size and small 
establishments. The- construction and 
printing trades of New York State have 
solved the training problem to some ex- 
tent by setting up joint employer-union 
apprenticeship councils. But so far, 
this kind of graup action has had very 
limited application in the metal trades. 


There are a number of advantages 
in having such a council or association 
supervise the apprentice training pro- 
gram. An employer association, for 
instance, acting alone or working jointly 
with a union, can estimate future skilled 
manpower needs for the trade in an area 
more confidently than can the individual 
smaller firm, and it can also help a 
firm consider intelligently the value it 
can derive from a training program, 
Moreover, a joint council or an associ- 
ation might meet the small member's 
lack of training facilities and know-how 
by setting up courses to replace or sup- 
plement training by the firm. And even 
if it does not do this, an association can 
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Apprentice diemaker grinds down a surface 
on a die for a small part 


assist in recruiting candidates for train- 
ing, and develop ways of testing pro- 
spective trainees; develop course con- 
tent; set standards; arrange for related 
instruction in educational institutions; 
arrange to shift a trainee temporarily 
from a plant that lacks training facil- 
ities to another plant where he can de- 
velop a fuller range of skills; arrange 
for the transfer of credits and mainte- 
nance of records of trainees moving 
from one establishment in the trade to 
another; and assist in solving problems 
that arise during training. 


Improvements in training stemming 
from coordination of this sort would not, 
of course, necessarily overcome the 
difficulty experienced by some small 
plants in recruiting and holding compe- 
tent learners in competition with large 
establishments that may offer better 
wages, more fringe benefits, attractive 
workplaces, and better chances for pro- 
motion. Moreover, a plant may hesi- 
tate to take on a learner, because its 
expansion needs are so small that they 
may be met by lengthening the working 
hours of the craftsmen already employ- 
ed or of the proprietor himself, or by 
occasional recruitment in the labor 
market, 
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EARNINGS IN TYPICAL OFFICE AND PLANT JOBS 
IN 20 LABOR MARKETS, 1958-59 


Pay levels of office and plant workers 
continued their upward trendin 1958-59, 
according to a recent survey by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The survey, 
which covers earnings in key office and 
plant occupations in 20 large metropol- 
itan areas, shows recent trends in pay 
rates, and the extent of differences 
among the rates in each occupation and 
in each of the areas covered,! 


The occupations represented in the 
survey were selected because they appear 
in a wide variety of industries, provide 
employment to many workers, and re- 
present a wide range of occupational 
fields, They include a few key occupa- 
tions in each of the following groups: 
office and clerical; professional and tech- 
nical; maintenance and powerplant; and 
custodial, warehousing, and shipping, 


Earnings Trends 


Pay levels in all the occupations stud- 
ied continued upward in 1958-59, The 
median increase over the 1957-58 pay 
level was 3.5 percent for women office- 
workers, 4,2 percent for women indus- 
trial nurses, 4.5 percent for skilled 
maintenance men, and 4,7 percent for 
unskilled men plant workers, These 
increases were slightly lower than the 
corresponding increases during the 
previous year, 


Over the 6-year period from 1953 to 
1959, median increases in earnings 
ranged from 29,3 percent for wamen 
officeworkers to 33,9 percent for indus- 
trial nurses, Earnings of skilled main- 
tenance workers and unskilled plant 
workers increased 32,5 and 32,4percent, 
respectively, Increases inearnings over 


‘The detailed findings are to be available 
in Wages and Related Benefits, 20 Labor 
Markets, 1958-59 (forthcoming BLS Bull. 
1240-22). See also: Job Pay Levels, Dif- 
ferentials, and Trends in 20 Labor Markets, 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1959, pp. 
1120-1127. 
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the 6year period also varied substantially 
among areas. Increases for women of- 
ficeworkers, for example, ranged from 
25.0 percent in Memphis to 34, 2 percert 
in Baltimore, The greatest interarea 
variation in increases was for unskilled 
plant workers--from 28,2 percent in 
Bostonto 45,1 percent in Denver. 


1958-59 Earnings by Area 
and Industry 


Pay levels were generally highest 
in the larger West Coast and North 
Central areas and lowest in the South, 
For example, office clerical payin 
Detroit was 113 percent of the New York 
City level;Los Angeles-Long Beach, 108 
percent; San Francisco-Oakland, 109 
percent; and Chicago, 106 percent, re- 
spectively. At the lower end of the 
distribution, pay levels in New Orleans 
and Memphis were less than 90 percent 
of the New York City level. 


Detroit also had the highest pay level 
for skilled maintenance workers, fol- 
lowed by four of the West Coast areas 
and Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, and 
Memphis were lowest, with levels about 
90 percent of the New York City aver- 
age. 


These wage differences among the 20 
areas were greater for unskilled plant 
workers than for skilled maintenance and 
office workers, 


In all the areas, earnings of office 
and plant workers tended to be higher 
in manufacturing than in nonmanufac- 
turing industries, There were wile 
variations, however, In some non- 
manufacturing industries such as public 
utilities and wholesale trade, earnings 
frequently equaled or exceeded manu- 
facturing averages for comparable jobs 
in the same area, 


Average earnings for women office- 
workers, plant workers, draftsmen, and 
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women industrial nurses are shown in 
tables 1, 2, and 3. Table 4 shows 
relative pay levels for office and plant 
workers inthe 20 areas. In this table 
the New York City average is arbitra- 
rily represented by. 100 and all other 
areas are shown as percentages of the 
New York level, 


It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the averages shown in the tables 


encompass a wide variation of pay rates, 
The rates for a single occupation may 
vary from one industry to another in an 
area, or even within an individual plant 
or office, Particularly in the case of 
officeworkers, length of service has 
considerable influence on individual pay 
rates, In addition, differences in survey 
timing among areas accounted for some 
of the interarea variation in the rel- 
ative increases in earnings, 


Complete reports on the occupational wage surveys discussed in this article 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., or from the BLS regional offices listed on page 


rR The bulletins are listed below. 





Area Survey date Bull. No. Price 
BREE. cncccerecestssaccsssceces Mag 196 1240-19 20¢ 
Baltimore .cccccece MStestennscann ae 2a 1240-2 25¢ 
Boston eeeeeeeveeeeeeeneeeeeene . . October 1958 1240-6 25¢ 
Buffalo eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ee September 1958 1240-3 25¢ 
GRICEEO <occccccrcecte: .eeeee. April 1959 1240-18 25§ 
DEES + vausenntsenekstaouse .-. October 1958 1240-5 25¢ 
Rees winecdndetdeeweaauweses December 1958 1240-7 20¢ 
NR 6. Aton ecaceee arcane’ ; January 1959 1240-12 25¢ 
Los Angeles-Long Beach ******** March 1959 1240-15 25¢ 
Memphis eeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeee January 1959 1240-10 20¢ 
Milwaukee eeceesseceee seeeeees April 1959 1240-16 20¢ 
Minneapolis-St, Paul+++ sesesees++ January 1959 1240-11 20¢ 
Newark-Jersey City +++ c+eeeees December 1958 1240-9 20¢ 
New Orleans -e++++ eee eeeeeees February 1959 1240-14 20° 
New York City -e++ eee eeeeeeee April 1959 1240-17 25¢ 
Philadelphia ee ee ee 8 se eeoeee November 1958 1240-8 30¢ 
Portland (Oreg.) .......... wees. April 1959 1240-20 20¢ 
San Francisco-Oakland....... eee January 1959 1240-13 25¢ 
Seattle .cccccccccccce oo coccceee August 1958 1240-1 25 
Te, BER cccvsewicieseesccccces Glee le 1240-4 15¢ 
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TABLE 1. Average Weekly Salaries! for Women in 14 Office Occupations, 20 Areas, Winter 1958-59 























Bookkeepin Comp- 
ae ” Clerks, Clerks, tometer 
accounting . Clerks, 
Area operators file, i. il oper. 
class B iene ators 
Class A | Class B Class A | Class B 
Northeast: 
Boston .cccccccsccccce $64. 50 $57.50 $72.00 $59. 50 $49. 00 $66. 00 $59.50 
Buffalo wccccccescccces 71.00 53. 00 80. 00 63. 50 54. 50 71.50 66. 50 
Newark-Jersey City... 74. 50 60. 00 81.50 64. 00 52. 50 75.00 71.00 
New York City ........ 76.50 66. 00 84. 00 66. 50 55. 00 77. 50 70. 50 
Philadelphia .......+0. 69. 50 57. 50 77.00 60. 00 49.50 69. 00 64. 00 
South: 
Atlanta .ccccccccccccce 65. 50 60. 50 79. 50 60. 50 49.50 69. 00 65. 50 
Baltimore .ccccccccces 67. 50 53.00 73.00 62. 00 48. 00 67.00 65. 50 
Dallas wcccccccccces ° 68. 50 57.00 75.00 59. 50 48.50 67.50 64. 50 
Memphis ..ccccccccces 70. 50 54.00 69. 00 56. 50 49. 50 61.00 57.00 
New Orleans ...ee-e0- 61. 50 53.50 75.50 58. 00 47. 00 62.00 60. 00 
North Central: 
Chicago .cccccccccccce 82.00 70,00 87.00 70. 00 57. 50 79. 00 74. 00 
Detroit cccccccccccces 82. 50 67. 00 93.00 70. 50 57. 00 82.00 78. 50 
Milwaukee ...eeesceeeecs 74.00 61.50 83.00 64. 50 56.00 70. 00 63.00 
Minneapolis-St. Pauvl.. 71.00 58. 50 74. 50 60. 00 50. 00 68. 00 64. 50 
St. Louis .ccccccccccs 66. 50 58. 00 80. 50 60. 50 53.00 68. 00 66. 00 
West: 
Denver ccecccccccccces 75. 00 58. 00 75.50 61. 50 55. 00 72,00 63. 00 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 85. 50 64, 00 86. 50 71.50 58. 00 82.50 80. 50 
Portland. .ccccccccccecs 80. 00 61. 50 81.00 70. 00 50. 50 73.00 70. 00 
San Francisco-Oakland. 85,00 64. 50 84, 50 69. 50 56. 00 84, 00 76. 00 
Seattle ..ccccccccccces 72. 50 61.00 76.50 68. 00 58. 50 75. 50 68. 50 
Key-punch Office Secre- a yr tor Rypeete 
apeassons gists wesee general |operators| Class A Class B 
Northeast: 
Boston .cccccccccccccs $60. 00 $49. 50 $76. 00 $65.50 $61.50 $61.50 $54.50 
Buffalo.ccccccccecs eee 67. 50 54. 00 82. 50 72.00 65. 00 69. 50 58. 50 
Newark-Jersey City... 65. 50 55.00 85.50 70. 00 68. 00 66. 50 57. 50 
New York City ........ 65.50 52.00 88. 00 71.00 70, 00 67.50 60. 00 
Philadelphia ........4. 62. 00 48. 00 81.50 66. 00 62.00 65, 50 55.00 
South: 
Atlanta .ccccccccccccce 62. 50 50. 50 80. 00 67. 50 58.50 62. 00 52.00 
Baltimore ..ccccccccce 62, 00 48. 00 78. 50 66. 00 58. 00 68. 00 52.50 
Dallas ccccccccccccece 61.00 48,50 79.00 69. 00 56. 00 61.50 52. 50 
Memphis ..cccccccccece 57. 50 46. 50 68.50 60. 00 44,00 61.00 48.50 
New Orleans....seeee. 61. 00 40, 50 78. 50 63. 00 47.00 59. 00 51.50 
North Central: 
Chicago .ccccccccccces 72.00 59. 00 89.50 75.50 70. 50 72. 50 63. 50 
Detroit cccccccccccece 77. 50 61. 50 94.50 85.00 74. 50 84, 50 65. 50 
Milwaukee ....ccccceces 65. 50 51. 00 85.50 68. 50 63. 00 69. 50 58. 50 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.. 58. 00 47, 00 76. 50 64, 00 62. 00 61.00 54. 00 
St. Louis ..ccccccccece 64. 50 53.00 81.00 66. 50 62. 00 65. 00 56. 00 
West: 
Denver cccccccccccccce 59. 50 49. 50 81.50 67. 50 62. 00 63.50 54.50 
Los Angeles-Long Beach} 77.50 59. 50 90. 50 78.50 73.50 74. 00 62. 50 
Portland .ccccccccccecs 70, 50 49, 00 83, 00 71.50 62. 00 65. 50 58.00 
San Francisco-Oakland. 71.50 59. 50 89. 00 78. 00 71.50 73.00 62.00 
Seattle .ccccccccccsccs 70. 50 52. 50 85.00 74. 00 66. 50 67. 50 57. 00 


























‘Average weekly salaries are earnings based on hours for which employees receive their regular 


straight-time salaries. 
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TABLE 2, Average Hourly Earnings! for Men in 14 Plant Occupations, 20 Areas, Winter 1958-59 

















Carpen- Electri- Helpers, — Machin- 
Area ters, cians, trades, . # ists, 
Ri A Pcs irl Guards Ponsa Janitors | materi- enelidiiee 
nance nance nance handling nance 
Northeast: 
DT cctcobssnmeinedsouwen $2.51 $2.58 $1.91 $2.01 $1.59 $1.81 | $2.60 
PE st0cceece Pee 2. 70 2. 86 2.3 2.38 1,91 2.09 2, 82 
Newark-Jersey City esseeeees 2. 72 2. 87 2. 09 2.13 1, 81 2.21 2. 82 
New York City..... Re ere 2. 57 2.63 1. 89 2.11 1. 70 1,95 2.85 
Philadelphia....... coceececse 2.65 2. 69 1,65 igs 1, 66 1.93 2.70 
South: 
Atlanta cccccccccce eee 2. a7 2.7) 2. 89 1, 80 .. 2 1, 53 2. 50 
Baltimore cccccccce cocccccecs 2. 52 2. 62 2.02 2.13 1, 46 1,85 2.90 
DMEIOS scvces eocces seoecccecs ° 2. 37 2.32 1,84 1, 68 1,25 1, 54 2.35 
Memphis... ccececses tence oe 2 43 2. 53 a, BS 1, 63 L, 1, 40 2.49 
New Orleans ..ccccccccccce 2. 26 2. 69 1,41 1, 82 1,05 1, 47 2. 66 
North Central: 
COND n6ccceccndcenedons ee 3.01 3.05 2,07 2.41 1, 83 2.06 3,03 
DetrGlh seccense a er ee ee 2.90 3,07 2.45 2. 40 1,99 2.24 3,06 
Milwamkee. cccccvccvcecocesecs 2.70 2. 89 2.08 2. 33 1, 88 2.18 2.99 
Minneapolis-St, Paul......... 2.81 2. 89 2.06 a, ST 1,72 2.14 2. 82 
St. Louis .ccccccccccccccccces 2.74 2.91 2.10 2. 43 1, 62 1,98 2.93 
West: 
Denvere cccoceccevcesosecoses 2.65 2.67 2.00 1.96 1, 54 2.02 2.62 
Los Angeles-Long Beach,..... 2. 80 2.97 2.23 2. 30 1, 82 2.21 2.94 
Portland ..ccccccccccccccccccs 2. 87 2.96 (3) 2.23 i, 75 2. 18 2.91 
San Francisco-Oakland ....... 2.97 3,04 1.93 2.45 2.02 2. 32 3,02 
Seattle .ccccccccccceccccccece 2.62 2.81 2,10 2.18 1,78 2 2 2.78 
oo iin Painters, Tool and Truck- Truckers Watch- 
ainte- fillers aD die cuivers narod men 
say nance makers? (forklift) 
nance 
Northeast: 
Boston, ccoccccecccccccceccee| $2.25 $1. 82 $2.22 $2.74 $2.19 $2, 07 $1. 57 
Bellas cccccoccscsesecscosce 2. Si 2. 24 2, 57 2.98 2. 40 y b: Fi 
Newark-Jersey City.......0e. 2. 48 a495 2. 59 2. 86 2.67 2. 28 1, 68 
New York City. .ccccccceccoce 2. SZ 1,97 2.33 2.87 2. 66 2. 44 ‘FS 
Philadelphia. ccccscccccccoses 2. 55 2, 03 2. 40 2. 87 2. 42 2.10 1, 60 
South: 
BE sccccncdinseniokenesns 2.29 1,55 2, 22 (3) 2, 04 1, 87 1, 30 
NERC 0 0tecbesacnseuens 2. 34 1, 69 &.. 23 2.94 2.12 2. 30 1, 36 
Dallas ccccccccceccscescoeses 2.23 1,55 2.18 2.72 1,85 1,73 1,25 
DEINE ceaccndcnaceenseneds 2,28 1, 46 1,99 2. 83 1,78 1, 53 1,10 
Se CDN 6s 0sc0ccvcweerun 2.27 1, 42 2. 16 (3) 1, 68 1, 82 1,14 
North Central: 
COND i sceecacsontenaseeee 2. 83 2.09 3,01 3, 16 2, 63 2. 30 1, 42 
TOE i064 0s0seesdbaoneees 2. 80 2.24 2, 80 3.17 2,57 2. 36 1,75 
RNNES cccencpeanveseesne 2.65 2.14 2, 78 3,16 2.51 2.33 1, 63 
Minneapolis-St, Paul ........ 2. 58 2.07 2. 83 2.95 2. 42 2. 30 1,70 
Oh RS a dasdisasndesacenes 2. 59 2. 06 2.70 3,03 2. 48 2.19 1,45 
West: 
coon aT ee ene en ae 2. 50 1.90 2, 56 2. 79 2. 16 2. 10 1, 57 
Los Angeles- Long Beach ..... 2.76 2.23 2.71 3.00 2. 54 2. 37 1, 86 
ee 2.65 2. 16 2.94 (3) 2, 40 2. 26 1, 87 
San Francisco-Oakland ....... 2.90 2. 33 2. 86 3.38 2. 63 2.41 2.01 
Seattle .cccccccccccscccccsese 2.61 2 12 2, 68 3,03 2. 42 a 1,89 


























‘Average hourly earnings are straight-time hourly 
earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime and 
s, and late shifts. 


for work on weekends, holiday 


DECEMBER 1959 





2Other than in tool and die jobbing shops. 
3No data reported or data that do not meet publica- 


tion criteria. 
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TABLE 3. Average Weekly Salaries! for Draftsmen and Industrial Nurses, 20 Areas, Winter 1958-59 











Draftsmen (men) Industrial 
nurses 
Area Leader Senior Junior (women) 
Northeast: 
Boston. ccccccccccccccccccs coccccccee $149. 00 $113.00 $84.50 $81.00 
Buffalo .cccccccccccccccccccccccecces 153.50 119, 00 87. 00 92.00 
Newark-Jersey City ....ccccccccccees 132.50 114, 50 86. 00 88. 50 
New York City..... TYTTTTT TT eovccces 166, 50 127.50 87.50 93. 00 
Philadelphia ........ evcccecceccccccs 149, 00 109. 00 81.50 85. 00 
South: 
AMIAMED cccccccccccccoccescsces ecccce 151.00 110, 50 82.50 90. 00 
Baltimnore. cccccccccccccesecccevccees 138, 50 112, 00 77. 00 89. 00 
Dallas ccccccccccececcsccece eccccee 120, 50 97.00 76. 00 84. 00 
NS Ne ee chenaniae (2) 108. 00 72. 50 80. 00 
New Orleans ....eeccccesesecs eeccece ° (2) 111.50 81.00 84. 50 
North Central: 
CHIGAgO cocccccccccccccccccccccccccs 145, 00 127. 00 93.50 92. 00 
Detroit ..... Seevesooseceoee oescenes (2) 136. 50 96. 00 98. 00 
Milwaukee ....eeeeees cosecoooesenece 147. 00 113.00 89. 50 87. 00 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ...... ee ceeccces (2) 108. 00 84. 50 85. 00 
St. Lewis cocccccccccocccccvese ceeoe 146. 50 115, 50 89. 00 85. 00 
West: 
DORVOT cecccccccceese TUTTTTT TTT TT Te. 150, 50 128, 50 82.50 82.50 
Los Angeles-Long Beach .......-eee% 142.00 112, 50 90. 00 97. 00 
PU checkscntvenenevans cicniomaiaiie (2) 107. 50 91.50 85. 00 
San Francisco-Oakland.....seceeesecs 132. 50 112.50 90. 00 94. 00 
Seattle ...... eT TTTy Seececencoooese 121. 50 100, 00 83. 00 94. 50 

















‘Average weekly salaries are earnings based on hours for which employees receive their regular straight- 
’ time salaries. *No data reported or data that do not meet publication criteria 


TABLE 4. Relative Pay Levels for Office! and Plant® Workers in 20 Labor Markets, Winter 1958-59 


[New York City level = 100] 























Area Office aes Custodial remeron 
maintenance movement 

Northeast: 

Boston ccccccccece ecccccoccce ecccccce 91 95 95 93 

Buffalo ...... eeccccccccccccce eeccces ° 100 107 111 107 

Newark-Jersey City ..cscccccccsccces 99 105 105 110 

New York City cecscseeees coceccceocece 100 100 100 100 

Philadelphia ...ccccccccccsccces eeccces . 94 101 95 99 
South: 

Atlanta .cccocccccccscccccsesececcocce . 92 91 75 81 

Baltimore..ccccccccccccccs eecccccccece 93 101 87 94 

Dallas cccccccccccceccccccceccccccece 93 90 76 78 

Memphis. ..cccccccccccccccces eccccces 84 89 72 73 

New Orleans ..ccsececcccccces eovccces 87 95 62 73 
North Central: 

CHICAgO,. cccccccccccccccccccecccccsoses 106 112 104 104 

Detroit .cccccccccccecs eeccccces cocccece 113 115 114 112 

Milwaukee .ecccssccccccccce eeccccccce 98 107 105 107 

Minneapolis-St. Paul ....... cccccccces 91 105 102 106 

St. Louis ecccccccccose cccccccccccccce 95 108 96 103 
West: 

Denver .cccccccccccccece eecccccccccce 94 101 95 98 

Los Angeles-Long Beach ...... eeccccce 108 109 109 109 

Portland .ccccccescccccccses eccccccces 99 109 103 106 

San Francisco-Oakland...... eocccccces 107 114 119 115 

Seattle. .cccccsccccccsecscccces woeccccoces 102 107 110 107 

''These indexes are based on weekly salaries for the * The indexes for the various plant-worker groups are 
following occupations: Men--clerks, accounting, class A; based on data for the following occupations: Skilled 
clerks, accounting, class B; clerks, order; office boys; maintenance--carpenters, electricians, machinists, me- 
tabulating machine operators; Women--billers, machine chanics-automotive and machine repairmen, and painters; 
(billing); bookkeeping machine operators, class B; clerks, Custodial--guards, janitors, janitresses, and watchmen; 
accounting, class A; clerks, accounting, class B; clerks, and Material Movement--forklift operators, material 
file, class B; clerks, payroll; comptometer operators; handling laborers, order fillers, shipping packers, 
keypunch operators; secretaries; stenographers, general; shipping and receiving clerks, and truckdrivers. 


switchboard operators; typists, class A and class B. 
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